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IS HE POPENJOY ? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


—_—>——_ 
CHAPTER LY. HOW COULD HE HELP Ir P 


Wuen he returned she was out in the 

; garden, with her hat on and a mallet in 

' her hand ; but she was seated on one of a 
cluster of garden-chairs under a great 
cedar-tree. “I think it’s almost too hot 
to play,” she said. It was an August 
afternoon, and the sun was very bright in 
the heavens. Jack was of course quite 
willing to sit under the cedar-tree, instead 
of playing croquet. He was prepared to 
do whatever she wished. If he could only 
know what subjects she would prefer, he 
would talk about them and nothing else. 

| “How do you think papa is looking ?” 
she asked. 

“ He always looks well.” 

“ Ah; he was made dreadfully unhappy 
by that affair up in London. He never 
would talk about it to me; but he was 
quite ill while he thought the marquis 

_ was in danger.” 

“TI don’t believe the marquis was much 
the worse for it.” 

“They said he was, and papa for some 
time could not get over it. Now he is 
elated. I wish he would not be so glad 
because that poor little boy has died.” 

“Tt makes a great difference to him, 
Lady George—and to you.” 

‘“‘ Of course it makes a difference, and of 
course I feel it. Iam as anxious for my 
husband as any other woman. If it should 
come fairly, I am not going to turn up my 

| nose at it.” 

“Ts not this fairly ? ” 

“Oh yes. Papa did not make the little 











| Price TwoPEence. 


boy die, of course. But I don’t think that 
people should long for things like this. 
If they can’t keep from wishing them, they 
should keep their wishes to themselves. 
It is so like coveting other people’s goods. 
Don’t you think we ought to keep the 
commandments, Captain De Baron?” 

“ Certainly—if we can.” 

“Then we oughtn’t to long for other 
people’s titles.” 

“If I understand it, the dean wanted 
to prevent somebody else from getting a 
title which wasn’t hisown. That wouldn’t 
be breaking the commandment.” 

“Of course Iam not finding fault with 
papa. He would not for worlds try to 
take anything that wasn’t his—or mine. 
But it’s so sad about the little boy.” 

“T don’t think the marquis cared for 
him.” 

“Oh, he must have cared! His only 
child! And the poor mother; think how 
she must feel.” 

“In spite of it all, I do think it’s a very 
good thing that he’s dead,” said Jack, 
laughing. 

“Then you ought to keep it to yourself, 
sir. It’s a very horrid thing to say so. 
Wouldn’t you like to smoke acigar? You 
may, you know. Papa always smokes 
out here, because he says Mr. Groschut 
can’t see him.” 

“Mr. Groschut is at Rudham,” said 
Jack, as he took a cigar out of his case 
and lit it. 

“At Rudham? What promotion!” 

“He didn’t seem to me to be a first- 
class sort of a fellow.” 

“Quite a last-class sort of fellow, if 
there is a last class. I'll tell you a secret, 
Captain De Baron. Mr. Groschut is my 
pet abomination. If I hate anybody, I 
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hate him. I think I do really hate Mr. 
Groschut. I almost wish that they would 
make him bishop of some unhealthy place.” 

“ So that he might go away and die?” 

“Tf the mosquitoes would eat him day 
and night, that would be enough. Who 
else was there at Rudham ?” 

“ Mrs. Montacute Jones.” 

“Dear Mrs. Jones. I do like Mrs. Jones.” 

“And Adelaide Houghton with her 
husband.” Mary turned up her nose and 
made a grimace, as the Houghtons were 
named. “You used to be very fond of 
Adelaide.” 

“Very fond is along word. We were 
by way of being friends ; but we are friends 
no longer.” 

“Tell me what she did to offend you, 
Lady George. I know there was some- 
thing.” 

“You are her cousin. Of course I am 
not going to abuse her to you.” 

“She’s not half so much my cousin as 
you are my friend—if I may say so. What 
did she do or what did she say ? ” 

‘She painted her face.” 

“* If you’re going to quarrel, Lady George, 
with every woman in London who does 
that, you’ll have a great many enemies.” 

“And the hair at the back of her head 
got bigger and bigger every month. Papa 
always quotes something about Dr. Fell, 
when he’s asked why he does not like 
anybody. She’s Dr. Fell to me.” 

“T don’t think she quite knows why 
you’ve cut her.” 

“T’m quite sure she does, Captain De 
Baron. She knows all about it. And 
now, if you please, we won’t talk of her 
any more. Who else was there at 
Rudham ?” 

* All the old set. Aunt Ju and Guss.” 

“Then you were happy.” 

“Quite so. I believe that no one knows 
all about that better than you do.” 

** You ought to have been happy.” 

“Lady George, I thought you always 
told the truth.” 

“T try to; and I think you ought to 
have been happy. You don’t mean to tell 
me that Miss Mildmay is nothing to you?” 

“ She is a very old friend.” 

“ Ought she not to be more? Though 
of course I have no right to ask.” 

“You have a right if anyone has. I 
haven’t a friend in the world I would 
trust as I would you. No; she ought 
not to be more.” 

“Have you never given her a right to 
think that she would be more ?” 





He paused a moment or two before he 
answered. Much as he wished to trust 
her, anxious as he was that she should be 
his real friend, he could hardly bring him- 
self to tell her all that had taken place at 
Rudham Park during the last day or two. 
Up to that time he never had given Miss 
Mildmay any right. So, at least, he still 
assured himself. But now—it certainly 
was different now. He desired of all 
things to be perfectly honest with Lady 
George—to be even innocent in all that 
he said to her; but—just for this once— 
he was obliged to deviate into a lie. 
“Never !”’ he said. 

“Of course it is not for me to enquire 
further.” 

“It is very hard to describe the way in 
which such an intimacy has come about. 
Guss Mildmay and I have been very much 
thrown together; but, even had she 
wished it, we never could have married. 
We have no means.” 

“ And yet you live like rich people.” 

“We have no means because we have 
lived like rich people.” 

“You have never asked her to marry 
you?” 

“‘ Never.” 

“Nor made her think that you would 
ask her? That comes to the same thing, 
Captain De Baron.” 

** How am I to answer that? How am 
I to tell it all without seeming to boast ? 
When it first came to pass that we knew 
ourselves well enough to admit of such a 
thing being said between us, I told her 
that marriage was impossible. Is not 
that enough P” 

“‘T suppose so,” said Lady George, who 
remembered well every word that Guss 
Mildmay had said to herself. “I don’t 
know why I should enquire about it, 
only I thought——”’ 

“T know what you thought.” 

“* What did I think ?” 

“That I was a heartless scoundrel.” 

“No, never. If I had, I should not 
have—have cared about it. Perhaps it 
has been unfortunate.” 

“‘ Most unfortunate !” Then again there 
was a pause, during which he went on 
smoking while she played with her mallet. 
“*T wish I could tell you everything about 
it; only I can’t. Did she ever speak to 
your” 

* Yes, once.” 

“ And what did she say P?” 

“T cannot tell you that either.” 

‘“*T have endeavoured to be honest; 
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bat sometimes it is so difficult. One wants 
sometimes to tell the whole truth, but it 
won’t come out. I am engaged to her 
now.” 

“You are engaged to her!” 

* And two days since I was as free as 
ever.” 

“Then I may congratulate you.” 

“No, no. It makes me miserable. I 
do not love her. There is one other person 
whom I care for, and I never can care for 
anyone else. There is one woman whom I 
love, and I never really loved anyone else.” 

“That is very sad, Captain De Baron.” 

“Ts it not? I can never marry Miss 
Mildmay.” 

“ And yet you have promised ? ” 

“T have promised under certain cir- 
cumstances which can never, never come 
about.” 

“Why did you promise if you do not 
love her?” 

“Cannot you understand without my 
telling you? I cannot tell you that. I 
am sure you understand.” 

“IT suppose Ido. Poor Miss Mildmay.” 

“ And poor Jack De Baron!” 

“Yes; poor Jack De Baron also! No 
man should talk to a girl of marrying her 
unless he loves her. It is different with a 
girl. She may come to love a man. 
may love a man better than all the world, 
though she hardly knew him when she 
married him. If he is good to her, she 
will certainly doso. But if a man marries 
a woman without loving her, he will soon 
hate her.” 

“T shall never marry Miss Mildmay.” 

“ And yet you have said you would!” 

“T told you that I wanted to tell you 
everything. It is so pleasant to have 
someone to trust, even though I should 
be blamed as you are blaming me. It 
simply means that I can marry no one 
else.” 

“But you love someone?” She felt, 
when she was asking the question, that it 
was indiscreet. When the assertion was 
made she had not told herself that she 
was the woman. She had not thought it. 
For an instant she had tried to imagine who 


She | 


that other one could be. But yet, when | 


the words were out of her mouth, she knew 
that they were indiscreet. Was she not in- 
discreet in holding any such conversation 
with a man who was not her brother or even 
her cousin? She wished that he were her 
cousin, so that she might become the legiti- 
mate depositary of his secrets. Though 
she was scolding him for his misdoings, 





yet she hardly liked him the less for them. 
She thought that she did understand 
how it was, and she thought that the girl 
was more in fault than the man. It was 
not till the words had passed her mouth, 
and the question had been asked, that 
she felt the indiscretion. “ But you love 
someone else ?” 

“Certainly I do; but I had not meant 
to speak about that.” 

“T will enquire into no secrets.” 

“Ts that a secret? Can it be a secret? 
Do you not know that ever since I knew 
you I have had no pleasure but in being 
with you, and talking to you, and looking 
at you?” 

“Captain De Baron!” As she spoke 
she rose from her seat, as though she would 
at once leave him and go back into the 
house. 

“You must hear me now. You must 
not go without hearing me. I will not say 
a word to offend you.” 

“You have offended me.” 

“How could I help it? What was I to 
do? What ought I to have said? Pray 
do not go, Lady George.” 

“JT did not think you would have in- 
sulted me. I did trust you.” 

“You may trust me. On my honour 
as a gentleman, I will never say another 
word that you can take amiss. I wish I 
could tell you all my feelings. One cannot 
help one’s love.” 

“ A ian may govern his words.” 

* As I trust in Heaven, I had determined 
that I would never say a syllable to you 
that I might not have spoken to my sister. 
Have I asked you to love me? Ihavenot 
thought it possible that you should do so. 
I know you to be too good. It has never 
come within my dreams.” 

“Tt is wicked to think of it.” 

“T have not thought of it. Iwill never 
think of it. You are like an angel to me. 
If I could write poetry, I should write 
about you. If ever I build castles in the 
air, and think what I might have been if 
things had gone well with me, I try to 
fancy then that I might have had you for 
a wife. Thatis not wicked. That is not 
a crime. Can you be angry with me 
because, having got to know you as I 
do, I think you better, nicer, more beau- 
tiful than anyone else? Have you never 
really loved a friend ? ” 

“T love my husband with all my heart 
—oh, better than all the world.” 

Jack did not quite understand this. His 
angel was an angel. He was sure of that. 
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And he wished her to be still an angel. 
But he could not understand how any 
angel could passionately love Lord George 
Germain—especially this angel who had 
been so cruelly treated by him. Had she 
loved him better than all the world when 
he walked her out of Mrs. Jones’s drawing- 
room, reprimanding her before all the 
guests for her conduct in dancing the 
Kappa-kappa? But this was a matter not 
open to argument. “TI may still be your 
friend?” he said. 

“T think you had better not come 


again.” 
“Do not say that, Lady George. IfI 
have done wrong, forgive me. I think 


you must admit that 1 could hardly help 
myself.” 

“Not help yourself!” 

“Did I not tell you that I wanted you 
to know the whole truth? How could I 
make you understand about Miss Mildmay 
without telling it all? Say that you will 
forgive me.” 

“Say that it is not so, and then I will 
forgive you.” 

“No. It is so, and it must beso. It 
will remain so always, but yet you will 
surely forgive me, if I never speak of it 
again. You will forgive me and under- 
stand me, and when hereafter you see me 
as a middle-aged man about town, you 
will partly know why it is so. Oh dear; 
I forgot to tell you. We had another old 
friend of yours at Rudham—a very par- 
ticular friend.” Of course she had for- 
given him, and now she was thankful to 
him for his sudden breach of the subject ; 
but she was not herself strong enough 
immediately to turn to another matter. 
* Who do you think was there ? ” 

“« How can I tell?” 

“The baroness.” 


“NoP” 

“ As large as life.” 

“Baroness Banmann at Mr. De 
Baron’s.” 


** Yes ;—Baroness Banmann. Aunt Julia 
had contrived to get permission to bring 
her, and the joke was that she did us all 
out of our money. She got a five-pound 
note from me.” 

“What a goose you were.” 

“And ten from Lord Brotherton! I 
think that was the greatest triumph. She 
was down on him without the slightest 
compunction. I never saw a man so shot 
in my life. He sent me to look for the 
money, and she never left me till I had 
got it for her.” 





“T thought Aunt Ju had had enough of 
her.” 

“T should think she has now. And we 
had Lord Giblet. Lord Giblet is to marry 
Miss Patmore Green after all.” 

“Poor Lord Giblet ! ” 

“And poor Miss Patmore Green. I 
don’t know which will have the worst of 
it. They can practice the Kappa-kappa 
together for consolation. It is all Mrs. 
Jones’s doing, and she is determined that 
he shan’t escape. I’m to go down to 
Killancodlem and help.” 

“Why should you have anything to do 
with it?” 

“Very good shooting, and plenty to eat 
and drink—and Giblet is a friend of mine; 
so I’m bound to lenda hand. And now, 
Lady George, I think I’ll go to the hotel 
and be back to dinner. We are friends.” 

“Yes; if you promise not to offend 
me.” 

“T will never offend you. I will never 
say a word that all the world might not 
hear—except this once—to thank you.” 
Then he seized her hand and kissed it. 
‘You shall always be a sister to me,” he 


said. ‘* When I am in trouble I will come 
to you. Say that you will love me as a 
brother.” 


“T will always regard you as a friend.” 

“*Regard’ is a cold word, but I will make 
the most of it. Here is your father.” 

At this moment they were coming from 
a side path on to the lawn, and as they did 
so, the dean appeared upon the terrace 
through the Deanery room window. With 
the dean was Lord George, and Mary, as 
soon as she saw him, rushed up to him and 
threw her arms round his neck. “Oh 
George, dear, dearest George, papa said 
that perhaps you would come. You are 
going to stay?” 

“He will dine here,” said the dean. 

“ Only dine!” 

**T cannot stay longer to-day,” said Lord 
George, with his eye upon Captain De 
Baron. The dean had told him that 
De Baron was there; but still, when he 
saw that the man had been walking with 
his wife, a renewed uneasiness came upon 
him. It could not be right that the man, 
from whose arms he had rescued her on 
the night of the ball, should be left alone 
with her a whole afternoon in the Deanery 
garden! She was thoughtless as a child, 
but it seemed to him that the dean was as 
thoughtless as his daughter. The dean 
must know what people had said. The 
dean had himself seen that horrid dance, 
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with its results. The awful accusation | 


made by the marquis had been uttered in 
the dean’s ears. Because that had been 
wicked and devilishly false, the dean’s 
folly was not the less. Lord George em- 
braced his wife, but she knew from the 
touch of his arm round her waist, that 
there was something wrong with him. 

The two men shook hands, of course, 
and then De Baron went out, muttering 
something to the dean as to his being back 
to dinner. “TI can’t say I like that young 
man,” said Lord George. 

“T like him very much,” replied the 
dean. “ Heis always good-humoured, and 
I think he’s honest. I own to a predilec- 
tion for happy people.” 

Mary was of course soon upstairs with 
her husband. “I thought you would 
come,” she said, hanging on him. 

“T did not like not to see you after the 
news. It is important. You must feel 
that.” 

“ Poor little boy! 
them ?” 

“Yes, I do. Brotherton has treated 
me very badly, but I do feel for him. 
I shall write to him and say so. But that 
will not alter the fact. Popenjoy is dead.” 

“No; it will not alter the fact.” He 
was so solemn with her that she hardly 
knew how to talk to him. 

“* Popenjoy is dead—if he was Popenjoy. 
I suppose he was; but that does not 
signify now.” 

“‘ Not in the least, I suppose.” 

*‘ And if you have a son a 

“Oh George!” 

“He won’t be Popenjoy yet.” 

“ Or perhaps ever.” 

“Or perhaps ever—but a time will pro- 
bably come when he will be Popenjoy. 
We can’t help thinking about it, you 
know.” 

“‘ Of course not.” 

“I’m sure I don’t want my brother to 
die.” 

“‘T am sure I don’t.” 

“But the family has to be kept up. I 
do care about the family. They all think 
at Manor Cross that you should go over at 
once.” 

“Are you going to stay there, George ? 
Of course I will go if you are going to 
stay there.” 

“They think you should come, though 
it were only for a few days.” 

“And then? Of course I will go, 
George, if you say so. I have had my 
visit with papa—as much as I had a right 


Don’t you grieve for 








And, oh George, I do so long 
to be with you again.” Then she hung 
upon him and kissed him. It must have 
been impossible that he should be really 
jealous, though Captain De Baron had 
been there the whole day. Nor was he 
jealous, except with that Casarian jealousy 
lest she should be unfortunate enough to 
cause a whisper derogatory to his marital 
dignity. 

The matter had been fully discussed at 
Manor Cross; and the Manor Cross con- 
clave, meaning of course Lady Sarah, had 
thought that Mary should be brought to 
the house, if only for a day or two, if only 
that people in Brothershire might know 
that there had been no quarrel between her 
and her husband. That she should have 
visited her father might be considered as 
natural. It need not be accounted as quite 
unnatural that she should have done so 
without her husband. But now—now it 
was imperative that Brothershire should 
know that the mother of the future Lord 
Popenjoy was on good terms with the 
family. ‘Of course her position is very 
much altered,” Lady Susanna had said in 
private to Lady Amelia. The old mar- 
chioness felt a real longing to see “ dear 
Mary,” and to ask becoming questions as 
to her condition. And it was quite under- 
stood that she was not to be required to 
make any cloaks or petticoats. The gar- 
ments respecting which she must be soli- 
citous for the next six months would, as 
the marchioness felt, be of a very august 
nature. Oh, that the future baby might 
be born at Manor Cross! The marchioness 
did not see why Lord George should leave 
the house atall. Brotherton couldn’t know 
anything about it in Italy, and if George 
must go, Mary might surely be left there 
for the event. The marchioness declared 


to expect. 


‘| that she could die happy if she might see 


another Popenjoy born in the purple of 
Manor Cross. 

“When am I to go?” asked Mary. 
She was sitting now close to him, and the 
question was asked with full delight. 

“T do not know whether you can be 
ready to-morrow.” 

“Of course I can be ready to-morrow. 
Oh George, to be back with you! Even 
for ten days it seems to be a great happi- 
ness. But if you go, then of course you 
will take me with you.” There was a 
reality about this which conquered him, 
even in spite of Captain De Baron, so that 
he came down to dinner in good-humour 
with the world. 
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LVI. SI TENRY SAID IT WAS THE 
ONLY THING. 


CHAPTER 


Tue dinner at the Deanery went off | 


without much excitement. 
Baron would of course have preferred that 
Lord George should have remained at 
Manor Cross, but under no circumstances 
could he have had much more to say to 
the lady. They understood each other 
now. He was quite certain that any evil 
thing spoken of her had been sheer slander, 
and yet he had managed to tell her every- 
thing of himself without subjecting himself 
to her undying anger. When she left 
the dining-room, the conversation turned 
again upon the great Popenjoy question, 
and from certain words which fell from 
the dean, Jack was enabled to surmise 
that Lord George had reason to hope that 
an heir might be born to him. “ He does 
not look as though he would live long 
himself,” said the dean, speaking of the 
marquis. 

“T trust he may with all my heart,” 
said Lord George. 

“That’s another question,” replied the 
dean. “I only say that he doesn’t look 
like it.” Lord George went away early, 
and Jack De Baron thought it prudent to 
retire at the same time. “So you’re going 
to-morrow, dear?” said the dean. 

“Yes, papa. Is it not best?” 

“Oh yes. Nothing could be worse than 
a prolonged separation. He means to be 
honest and good.” 

“He is honest and good, papa.” 

** You have had your triumpb.”’ 

“T did not want to triumph—not at 
least over him.” 

“ After what had occurred it was neces- 
sary that you should have your own way 
in coming here. Otherwise he would have 
triumphed. He would have taken you 
away, and you and I would have been 
separated. Of course you are bound to 
obey him; but there must be limits. He 
would have taken you away as though in 
disgrace, and that I could not stand. There 
will be an end of that now. God knows 
when I shall see you again, Mary.” 

“Why not, papa?” 

“‘ Because he hasn’t got over his feeling 
against me. I don’t think he ever gets 
over any feeling. Having no home of his 
own, why does he not bring you here?” 

“T don’t think he likes the idea of being 
a burden to you.” 

“Exactly. He has not cordiality enough 
to feel that when two men are in a boat 
together, as he and I are because of you, 


Captain De | 





all that feeling should go to the winds 
He ought not to be more ashamed to sit 
at my table and drink of my cup than you 
are. If it were all well between us, and 
he had the property, should I scruple to 
go and stay at Manor Cross ?” 

“You would still have your own house 
to go back to.” 

‘So will he, after awhile. But it can’t 
be altered, dear; and God forbid that I 
should set you against him. He is nota 
rake nor a spendthrift, nor will he run 
after other women.” Mary.thought of 
Mrs. Houghton, but she held her tongue. 
“He is not a bad man, and I think he 
loves you.” 

‘**T am sure he does.” 

* But I can’t help feeling sad at parting 
with you. I suppose I shall at any rate be 
able to see you up in town next season.” The 
dean, as he said this, was almost weeping. 

Mary, when she was alone in her room, 
of course thought much of Captain De 
Baron and his story. It was a pity—a 
thousand pities—that it should be so. It 
was to be regretted—much regretted—that 
he had been induced to tell his story. She 
was angry with herself, because she had 
been indiscreet, and she was still angry— 
a little angry with him—because he had 
yielded to the temptation. But there had 
been something sweet in it. She was 
sorry, grieved in her heart of hearts, that 
he should love her. She had never striven 
to gain his love. She had never even 
thought of it. It ought not to have been 
so. She should have thought of it; she 
should not have shown herself to be so 
pleased with his society. But yet, yet it 
was sweet. Then there came upon her 
some memory of her old dreams, before 
she had been engaged to Lord George. 
She knew how vain had been those dreams, 
because she now loved Lord George with 
her whole heart ; but yet she remembered 
them, and felt as though they had come 
true with a dreamy half truth. And she 
brought to mind all those flattering words 
with ‘which he had spoken her praises ; 
how he had told her that she was an 
angel, too good and pure to be supposed 
capable of evil; how he had said that in 
his castles in the air he would still think 
of her. Surely a man may build what 
castles in the air he pleases, if he will only 
hold his tongue. She was quite sure that 
she did not love him, but she was sure 
also that his was the proper way of making 
love. And then she thought of Guss 
Mildmay. Could she not in pure charity 
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do a good turn to that poor girl? Might 
she not tell Captain De Baron that it was 
his duty to marry her? And if he felt it to 
be his duty, would he not do so? It may 
be doubted whether, in these moments, 
she did not think much better of Captain 
De Baron than that gentleman deserved. 

On the next day the Manor Cross car- 
riage came over for her. The dean had 
offered to send her, but Lord George had 
explained that his mother was anxious 
that the carriage should come. There 
would bea cart for the luggage. As to 
Lady George herself, there was a general 
feeling at Manor Cross that in the present 
circumstances the family carriage should 
bring her home. But it came empty. 
“‘God bless you, dearest,” said the dean, 
as he put her into the vehicle. 

“Good-bye, papa. I suppose you can 
come over and see me.” 

“T don’t know that Ican. I saw none 
of the ladies when I was there yesterday.” 

“*T don’t care a bit for the ladies. Where 
I go, papa, you can come. Of course 
George will see you, and you could ask 
for me.” The dean smiled, and kissed 
her again, and then she was gone. 

She hardly knew what grand things 
were in store for her. She was still 
rebelling in her heart against skirts and 
petticoats, and resolving that she would 
not go to church twice on Sundays unless 
she liked it, when the carriage drove up 
to the door. They were all in the hall, 
all except the marchioness. “ We wouldn’t 
goin,” said Lady Amelia, “because we 
didn’t like to fill the carriage.” 

“And George wanted us to send it early,” 
said Lady Sarah, “before we had done 
our work.” They all kissed her affec- 
tionately, and then she was again in her 
husband’s arms. Mrs. Toff curtsied to 
her most respectfully. Mary observed the 
curtsy, and reminded herself at the moment 
that Mrs. Toff had never curtsied to her 
before. Even the tall footman in knee- 
breeches stood back with a demeanour 
which had hitherto been vouchsafed only 
to the real ladies of the family. Who 
could tell how soon that wicked marquis 
would die; and then—then how great 
would not be the glory of the dean’s 
daughter! ‘‘ Perhaps you won’t mind 
coming up to mamma as soon as you have 
got your hat off,” said Lady Susanna. 
“Mamma is so anxious to see you.” 
Mary’s hat was immediately off, and she 
declared herself ready to go to the 
marchioness. ‘ Mamma has had a great 





deal to trouble her since you were here,” 
said Lady Susanna, as she led the way 
upstairs. “She has aged very much. 
You'll be kind to her, I know.” 

“Of course I'll be kind,” said Mary ; 
“T hope I never was unkind.” 

“She thinks so much of things now, 
and then she cries so often. We do all 
we can to prevent her from crying, be- 
cause it does make her so weak. Beef- 
tea is best, we think; and then we try 
to get her to sleep a good deal. Mary 
has come, mamma. Here she is. The 
carriage has only just arrived.” Mary 
followed Lady Susanna into the room, 
and the marchioness was immediately 
immersed in a flood of tears. 

“My darling!” she exclaimed; “my 
dearest, if anything can ever make me 
happy again it is that you should have 
come back to me.” Mary kissed her 
mother-in-law, and submitted to be kissed 
with a pretty grace, as though she and the 
old lady had always been the warmest, 
most affectionate friends. “ Sit down, my 
love. I have had the easy-chair brought 
there on purpose for you. Susanna, get 
her that footstool.”” Susanna, without 
moving a muscle of her face, brought the 
footstool. ‘ Now sit down and let me look 
at you. I don’t think she’s much changed.” 
This was very distressing to poor Mary, 
who, with all her desire to oblige the 
marchioness, could not bring herself to sit 
down in the easy-chair. ‘‘So that poor 
little boy has gone, my dear? ” 

“‘T was so sorry to hear it.” 

“Yes, of course. That was quite proper. 
When anybody dies we ought to be sorry 
for them. I’m sure I did all I could to 
make things comfortable for him. Didn’t 
I, Susanna ?”’ 

“You were quite anxious about him, 
mamma.” 

“So I was—quite anxious. I have no 
doubt his mother neglected him. I always 
thought that. But now there will be 
another, won’t there?” This was a ques- 
tion which the mother expectant could not 
answer, and in order to get over the diffi- 
culty Susanna suggested that Mary should 
be allowed to go down to lunch. 

“ Certainly, my dear. In her condition 
she ought not to be kept waiting a minute. 
And mind, Susanna, she has bottled porter. 
I spoke about it before. She should have 
a pint at lunch and a pint at dinner.” 

“IT can’t drink porter,” said Mary, in 
despair. 

“My dear, you ought to; you ought, 
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indeed; you must. I remember as well 
as if it were yesterday Sir Henry telling 
me it was the only sure thing. That 
was before Popenjoy was born—I mean 
1 do so hope it will be a 
Popenjoy, my dear.’”’ This was the last 
word said to her as Mary was escaping 
from the room. 

She was not expected to make cloaks 
and shirts, but she was obliged to fight 
against a worse servitude even than that. 
She almost longed for the cloaks and skirts, 
when, day after day, she was entreated 
to take her place in the easy-chair by the 
couch of the marchioness. There was a 
cruelty in refusing, but in yielding there 
was a crushing misery. The marchioness 
evidently thought that the future stability 
of the family depended on Mary’s quiescence 
and capability for drinking beer. Very 
many lies were necessarily told her by all 
the family. She was made to believe that 
Mary never got up before eleven ; and the 
doctor who came to see herself, and to 
whose special care Mary was of course 
recommended, was induced to say that it 
was essential that Lady George should 
be in the open air three hours every day. 
“You know I’m not the least ill, mother,” 
Mary said to her one day. Since these 
new hopes and the necessity for such 
hopes had come up, the marchioness had 
requested that she might be called mother 
by her daughter-in-law. 

“* No, my dear, not ill; but I remember 
as though it were yesterday what Sir 
Henry said to me when Popenjoy was 
going to be born. Of course he was Popen- 
joy when he was born. I don’t think 
they’ve any physicians like Sir Henry 
now. I do hope it’ll be a Popenjoy.” 

“But that can’t be, mother. You are 
forgetting.” 

The old woman thought for awhile, and 
then remembered the difficulty. ‘No, not 
quite at once.” Then her mind wandered 
again. “But if this isn’t a Popenjoy, my 
dear—and it’s all in the hands of God— 
then the nextmaybe. My three first were 
all girls; and it was a great trouble; but 
Sir Henry said the next would be a 
Popenjoy ; and soit was. I hope this will 
be a Popenjoy, because I might die before 
the next.” When a-week of all this had 
been endured, Mary in her heart was glad 
that the sentence of expulsion from Manor 
Cross still stood against her husband, feel- 
ing that six months of reiterated longings 
for a Popenjoy would kill her, and the 
possible Popenjoy also. 











Then came the terrible question of an 
immediate residence. The month was 
nearly over, and Lord George had deter- 
mined that he would go up to town for a 
few days when the time came. Mary begged 
to be taken with him, but to this he would 
not accede, alleging that his sojourn there 
would only be temporary, till something 
should be settled. “I am sure,” said 
Mary, “your brother would dislike my 
being here worse than you.” That might 
be true, but the edict, as it had been pro- 
nounced, had not been against her. The 
marquis had simply ordered that in the 
event of Lord George remaining in the 
house, the house and park should be adver- 
tised for letting. ‘George, I think he 
must be mad,” said Mary. 

“He is sane cnough to have the control 
of his own property.” 

“Tf it is let, why shouldn’t you take 
it?” 

“Where on earth should I get the 
money ?” 

** Couldn’t we all do it among us ?” 

** He wouldn’t let it to us; he will allow 
my mother and sisters to live here for 
nothing ; and I don’t think he has said 


anything to Mr. Knox about you. But I 
am to be banished.” 

“He must be mad.” 

“Mad or not, I must go.” 

“ Do—do let me go with you! Dogo 


to the Deanery. Papa will make it all 
square by coming up to us in London.” 

“Your father has a right to be in the 
house in London,” said Lord George with 
a scowl. 

When the month was over he did go up 
to town, and saw Mr. Knox. Mr. Knox 
advised him to go back to Manor Cross, 


declaring that he himself would take no 
further steps without further orders. He 
had not had a line from the marquis. He 


did not even know where the marquis was, 
supposing, however, that he was in his 
house on the lake; but he did know 
that the marchioness was not with him, as 
separate application had been made to him 
by her ladyship for money. “I don’t think 
I can do it,” said Lord George. Mr. Knox 
shrugged his shoulders, and again said 
that he saw no objection. “I should be 
very slow in advertising, you know,” said 
Mr. Knox. 

“‘ Bat I don’t think that I have a right to 
be in a man’s house without his leave. I 
don’t think I am justified in staying there 
against his will because he is my brother.”’ 
Mr. Knox could only shrug his shoulders. 
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He remained up in town doing nothing, 
doubtful as to where he should go and 
whither he should take his wife, while she 
was still at Manor Cross, absolutely in the 
purple, but still not satisfied with her 
position. She was somewhat cheered at 
this time by a high-spirited letter from 
her friend Mrs. Jones, written from Kil- 
lancodlem. 

“We are all here,” said Mrs. Jones, 
“and we do so wish you were with us. I 
have heard of your condition at last, and 
of course it would not be fit that you 
should be amusing yourself with wicked, 
idle people like us, while all the future of 
all the Germains is, so to say, in your 
keeping. How very opportune that that 
poor boy should have gone just as the 
other is coming! Mind that you are a 
good girl and take care of yourself. I 
daresay all the Germain ladies are looking 
after you day and night, so that you can’t 
misbehave very much. No more Kappa- 
kappas for many a long day for you ! 

“We have got Lord Giblet here. It 
was such a task! I thought cart-ropes 
wouldn’t have brought him! Now he is 





as happy as the day is long, and like a 
tame cat in my hands. I really think he | 
is very much in love with her, and she 
behaves quite prettily. I took care that 
Green pére should come down in the 
middle of it, and that clenched it. The 
lover didn’t make the least fight when 





papa appeared, but submitted himself like 
a sheep to the shearers. I shouldn’t have | 
done it if I hadn’t known that he wanted 
a wife, and if I hadn’t been sure that she | 
would make a good one. There are some 
men who never really get on their legs | 
till they’re married, and never would get 
married without a little help. I’m sure 
he’ll bless me, or would do, only he'll 
think after a bit that he did it all by 
himself. 

“Our friend Jack is with us, behaving 
very well, but not quite like himself. 
There are two or three very pretty girls 
here, but he goes about among them quite 
like a steady old man. I got him to tell 
me that he’d seen you at Brotherton, and 
then he talked a deal of nonsense about 
the good you’d do when you were mar- 
chioness. I don’t see, my dear, why you 
should do more good than other people. 
I hope you'll be gracious to your old 
friends, and keep a good house, and give 
nice parties. Try and make other people 
happy. That’s the goodness I believe in. 
I asked him why you were to be par- 





ticularly good, and then he talked a deal 
more nonsense, which I need not repeat. 

“T hear very queer accounts about the 
marquis. He behaved himself at Rudham 
almost like anybody else, and walked into 
dinner like a Christian. They say that he 
is all alone in Italy, and that he won’t see 
her. I fancy he was more hurt in that 
little affair than some people will allow. 
Whatever it was, it served him right. Of 
course I should be glad to see Lord George 
come to the throne. I always tell the 
truth, my dear, about these things. What 
is the use of lying? I shall be very glad 
to see Lord George a marquis—and then 
your Popenjoy will be Popenjoy. 

“You remember the baroness—your 
baroness. Oh, the baroness! She ab- 
solutely asked me to let her come to 
Killancodlem. ‘But I hate disabilities 
and rights,’ said I. She gave me to 
understand that that made no difference, 
then I was obliged to tell her that I hadn’t 
a bed left. Any little room would do for 
her. ‘We haven’t any little rooms at 
Killancodlem,’ said I; and then I left her. 

“Good-bye. Mind you are good and 
take care of yourself; and, whatever you 
do, let Popenjoy have a royal godfather.” 

Then her father came over to see her. 


| At this time Lord George was up in town, 


and when her father was announced she 
felt that there was no one to help her. If 
none of the ladies of the family would see 
her father she never would be gracious to 
them again. This was the turning-point. 


| She could forgive them for the old quarrel. 


She could understand that they might 
have found themselves bound to take their 
elder brother’s part at first. Then they 
had quarrelled with her too. Now they 
had received her back into their favour. 
But she would have none of their favours, 
unless they would take her father with 
her. 

She was sitting at the time in that 
odious arm-chair in the old lady’s room; 
and when Mrs. Toff brought in word that 
the dean was in the little drawing-room, 
Lady Susanna was also present. Mary 
jumped up immediately, and knew that 
she was blushing. “Oh! I must go down 
to papa,” she said. And away she went. 

The dean was in one of his best 
humours, and was full of Brotherton news. 
Mr. Groschut had been appointed to the 
vicarage of Pugsty, and would leave 
Brotherton within a month. 

“‘T suppose it’s a good living.” 

“ About three hundred pounds a year, I 
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believe. He’s been acting not quite on 
the square with a young lady, and the 
bishop made him take it. It was that or 
nothing.” The dean was quite delighted ; 
and when Mary told him something of her 
troubles—how impossible she found it to 
drink bottled porter—he laughed, and bade 
her be of good cheer, and told her that 
there were good days coming. They had 
been there for nearly an hour together, 
and Mary was becoming unhappy. If her 
father were allowed to go without some 
recognition from the family, she would 
never again be friends with those women. 
She was beginning to think that she never 
would be friends again with any of them, 
when the door opened, and Lady Sarah 
entered the room. 

The greeting was very civil on both 
sides. Lady Sarah could, if she pleased, be 
gracious, though she was always a little 
grand; and the dean was quite willing to 
be pleased, if only any effort was made to 
please him. Lady Sarah hoped that he 
would stay and dine. He would perhaps 
excuse the marchioness, as she rarely now 
left her room. The dean could not dine 
at Manor Cross on that day, and then 
Lady Sarah asked him to come on the 
Thursday following. 





QUEER MEASURES. 





BriranniA, averse to making new laws, 
is just now hard at work furbishing up 
old ones, stringing them together in some- 
thing like intelligible order, and thus 
approaching by degrees that codification of 
the statutes which has long danced like a 
will-o’-the-wisp before the eyes of legis- 
lators. Not the least difficult part of her 
work is that concerning weights and 
measures. From time immemorial there 
have been difficulties on this subject—the 
tendency of man to try to get the better 
of his neighbour having in all countries 
proved too strong for the law-giver. 
If the Dutchman once bought furs by the 
weight of his foot, and thus got the better 
of the poor Indian, the latter has shown 
curious aptitude for inserting stones in 
lumps of indiarubber and gutta-percha, 
and turning a dishonest penny at the 
expense of his customer; who doubtless 
cheats him all round in return. The 
falsification of weights and measures pos- 
sesses the fascination of being like the 
art of cheating at cards, very easy and 
profitable until it is found out. A lump of 





fat at the bottom of a scale and a dent in 
the side of a pewter measure, are devices 
as old as civilisation itself, the substi- 
tution of false for the genuine measures 
stamped and approved by the Government, 
dates from the earliest communities. The 
statute-books of nations, cities, and guilds, 
overflow with enactments against false 
quantities and qualities. What is more 
curious than this special development of 
human rascality is, that custom has almost 
sanctioned the most extraordinary de- 
partures from recognised standards. In 
some cases the seller has profited by 
these variations, in others apparently the 
purchaser. 

In the matter of cotton, thread, and 
cloth, it is perfectly well known that very 
short measure is the rule, and it has been 
boldly asserted that so well is it “ under- 
standed of the people,” that a reel of 
sewing-cotton “warranted” of a certain 
length is twenty or thirty yards shorter, 
that substantially no fraud is committed, 
although to the accurate mind the sale of 
a hundred and twenty yards, under “ war- 
ranty” of a hundred and forty, has at 
least a fraudulent look. Since measuring 
machines have come into fashion the buyer 
has, in the case of many goods, lost a 
small advantage which, in olden times, 
he acquired by the method of measure- 
ment. The ancient custom in selling 
dry goods was to measure them with 
the “cloth-yard wand,” and the conse- 
quence was that the buyer gained a 
“thumb” on every yard of stuff. Astute 
mercers are said to have set a high value 
on a shopman gifted by nature with 
a small hand and narrow thumb—the 
broader organ, popularly ascribed to the 
miller, disqualifying its possessor for the 
polite art of measuring dry goods. In 
silk and cotton goods the practice of giving 
“thumbs,” which practically extended the 
yard to thirty-seven inches, has entirely 
disappeared — both being measured by 
machinery by the manufacturer and by a 
measure imbedded in the counter of the 
retailer ; while, singularly enough, woollen 
goods are still measured in the old way, 
with “thumbs” thrown in. More than 
this, there is, in selling whole pieces of 
woollens, an allowance over and above the 
thumbs of measuremernt—that is, a yard 
or two over in the piece; amounting, in 
the case of expensive goods, to a bonus of 
as much as two-and-a-half per cent. This 
goes into the pocket of the retail dealer, 
and may be considered as one of the 
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many extant devices for preventing the 
consumer from arriving at any accurate 
estimate of the profit made by the middle- 
man, who computes his profit without 
reference to this “pull” in his favour. 
This allowance of thumbs and measure- 
ment is similar in kind to the deeply- 
rooted practice of selling by “heaped” 
measure. At no distant date this custom 
reduced the dry measure of capacity to a 
dead letter. In one county heaped measure 
obtained, in the next “strike” measure, 
the bushel or peck being assumed to be 
full when filled up to the brim. This 
variable system made the comparison of 
prices in one county with those in another 
a matter of difficult calculation. There 
is something seductive in heaped mea- 
sure. The peck, gallon, or pottle, piled 
up till it can support no more, has a 
handsome and a generous look withal; 
and there are few things more attractive 
than a display of sham liberality. Human 
nature craves for something “thrown in,” 
if it be only a pennyworth, and the seller 
skilled in raising a pyramid above the 
level of the measure is sure to find cus- 
tomers. Moreover, this method of doing 
business affords opportunity for the excite- 
ment of a “deal.” As it is the object of 
the seller to show that not a single grain 
more can be added to the superstructure, 
so is the ingenuity of the buyer stimulated 
to show that the measure, if properly piled 
upon, will hold a great deal more. There 
is scope for fun and rough market “ chaff” 
over the negotiation, and in retired places, 
where market-day provides the singleexcite- 
ment of the week, the humourof a prolonged 
haggle is too precious to be lost. Custom, in 
the case of heaped measure, has proved too 
strong for the law, as it has in one instance 
of selling by weight. By an Act passed 
in the reign of William the Fourth, the 
“stone” is expressly declared to be equal 
to fourteen pounds, yet dead meat is sold 
all over the country by the stone of eight 
pounds; the fourteen-pound stone being 
called “ horseman’s ” or “live” weight. 

In no instance is the tyranny of custom 
more clearly shown than in the method 
of selling coke. Of old, both coal and 
coke were sold by the chaldre, chalder, 
or chaldron—a measure originally con- 
taining thirty-six Winchester bushels— 
a definition which to moderns requires 
to be defined, especially. as Winchester 
measure is strangely contradictory. The 
Winchester quart, still used by chemists, 
is about twice as large as an ordinary 





quart; while the Winchester corn-bushel 
is a little less than the ordinary bushel ; 
and the Queen Anne wine-gallon, still in 
use in Canada and the United States, 
holds one wine-bottle less than the present 
imperial standard gallon. The latter 
measure is easily arrived at and fixed in 
the memory by the following distich : 
A pint of pure water 
Weighs a pound and a quarter. 

A gallon, therefore, dry or liquid, is now 
by statute equal to ten pounds of water, 
and is of the capacity of 277°274 cubic 
inches ; and eight of these gallons make 
a bushel. This measure is therefore of 
the capacity of 2218192 cubic inches; 
while the Winchester corn-bushel is of 
the capacity of 2150°42 cubic inches, 
and the old wine-gallon of two hundred 
and thirty-one cubic inches. The legal 
coal-bushel was altered and made a little 
larger in 1713, and was defined as a 
measure made round, with a plain and 
even bottom, nineteen-and-a-half inches 
from outside to outside, and to contain 
one Winchester bushel and one quart 
of water. A standard coal-bushel was 
made and kept at the Exchequer, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of this Act. The 
legal measure of coals was regulated by 


this standard coal-bushel until the imperial ; 


coal-bushel was legalised in 1824 as the 
only standard measure. In 1835, it was 
enacted that coals were to be sold by 
weight only. 

The weight of a chaldron of coals appears 
to have been first defined in 1695, so far 
as regards the carriage by sea of New- 
castlecoals, when fifty-three hundredweight 
were allowed to every chaldron. This 
chaldron, however, was known as New- 
castle measure, but in a later statute of 
the same year an equivalent duty of five 
shillings per chaldron was imposed upon 
coals sold by measure, reckoning thirty- 
six bushels to the chaldron, Winchester 
measure, and per ton upon coals sold by 
weight, showing the chaldron of coals to 
be considered as equal in quantity to the 
ton of coals. 

Although the sale of coals by weight 
was made imperative throughout the 
United Kingdom, by the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1835, a Local Act, 
passed in 1831, had previously required 
all coals to be sold by weight and not by 
measure from and after Ist January, 1832, 
within the cities of London and West- 
minster, and within the distance of twenty- 
five miles from the General Post Office. 
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Section forty-four of this Act enacted, 
that all contracts and agreements for the 
sale and delivery of coal by measure within 
these limits, made previously and not then 
completed, should be and continue in full 
force and virtue, except that such coals 
should be delivered by weight and not by 
measure, and for that purpose twenty-five 
hundredweight and a half should be con- 
sidered and taken to be equivalent to the 
chaldron. 

It is to be observed that whilst coal can 
be legally sold by weight only, coke is still 
sold by measure, under the provisions of the 
Weights and Measures Act of 1825. In 
consequence of the large quantity of water 
that dry coke can absorb, thus enabling a 
given measure of coke to be varied at will 
in weight, it is evidently inexpedient to 
legalise the sale of coke by weight. This 
is a good reason for selling coke by 
measure rather than by weight, but not 
for the variable practice of selling it 
sometimes by “ strike,” or “stricken,” and 
sometimes by heaped measure. Not long 
ago a manufacturer was desirous of con- 
structing an iron measure of a sack, to 
contain three bushels of coke, and re- 
quested to know the dimensions of the 
official standard, that he might construct 
‘his measure in conformity with it, and 
puzzled the Warden of the Standards not 
a little, as there is no legalised standard 
of the sack further than its definition 
as containing three bushels, leaving the 
question of heaped and stricken measure 
open. Yet there is on this very point 
legislation, albeit of a contradictory kind. 
By the Act of 1824, the sack was to 
consist of three heaped bushels. But 
heaped measure was abolished in 1835, 
and the capacity of the sack was therefore 
stated by the Warden of the Standards 
to be equal to three unheaped bushels. 

Under the same section of the Act of 
1824, a chaldron should contain twelve 
sacks, and consequently if the legal capa- 
city of the sack is 3°851 cubic feet, the 
chaldron should be of the capacity of 
46°212 cubic feet. A question, however, 
has been raised whether, under a true con- 
struction of the existing law, the sack and 
the chaldron are to contain respectively 
three and thirty-six heaped bushels, or 
stricken bushels. In 1875, the manager of 
a cement company in the city of London 
called attention to the fact that, in the sale 
of their coke, some of the London gas com- 
panies gave better measure than others, 
and the general practice in this matter 





was so varied that much fraud was 
perpetrated; and in one contract entered 
into by his company, it made a difference 
to them of three thousand pounds by the 
struck bushel being used instead of the 
heaped bushel. 

Now in the Act of 1824, which gives 
the definition of the imperial gallon and 
bushel previously quoted, a standard for 
heaped measure is given. It is to be the 
aforesaid bushel made round, with a plain 
and even bottom, and nineteen-and-a-half 
inches outside diameter. In using such 
bushel, the goods were to be duly heaped 
up in the bushel in the form of a cone, 
such cone to be of the height of at least 
six inches, and the outside of the bushel 
to be the base of the cone; and three 
bushels were to be a sack, and twelve such 
sacks a chaldron. 

But two important changes were made 
in 1834 and in 1835; heaped measure was 
abolished, and coals were thenceforward to 
be sold by weight and not by measure. 

Section seven of the Act of 1835 recited 
that: “‘ Whereas the heaped measure is 
liable to considerable variation,” and 
enacted that thenceforward the provisions 
of law which related to heaped measure 
should be repealed, and heaped measure 
abolished, all bargains made by heaped 
measure being declared void, and persons 
selling by heaped measure being liable to 
a penalty for every such sale. 

This Act has been quietly ignored by 
many gas companies who heap their mea- 
sures—where competition is strong, very 
liberally, while in other cases, such as that 
quoted, stricken measure only is given. 
Why the penalty for selling by heaped 
measure is not enforced is difficult to ascer- 
tain, except on the general ground that 
that measure is popular, as is proved in 
the case of apples and other produce. In 
the last report of the Warden of the 
Standards, it would appear, however, that 
the difference between the two measures 
is absorbed by the retailer. “The gas 
companies who make coke, sell it generally 
by ‘heaped measure.’ Three heaped bushels 
make a sack whose capacity is 8446°4661 
cubic inches. The retail dealers appear 
generally to sell coke by ‘stricken mea- 
sure. Three stricken bushels equal only 
6654°576 cubic inches. This difference 
of capacity is considerable.” 

As prudent people buy their fuel in hot 
weather, this fact is worthy of their atten- 
tion, more especially as an Act is at pre- 
sent before Parliament, not adding much 
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to, but reciting and consolidating the Acts 
at present in force. It declares distinctly 
that, ‘“‘a stone” shall consist of fourteen 
pounds, and that a hundredweight shall 
consist of eight such stones, and that “in 
using an imperial measure of capacity, the 
same shall not be heaped, but either shall 
be stricken with a round stick or roller, 
straight and of the same diameter from 
end to end, or if the article sold cannot 
from its size or shape be conveniently 
| stricken, shall be filled in all parts as nearly 
to the level of the brim as the size and 
shape of the article will admit.” And 
also that “ all local or customary measures, 
and the use of the heaped measure, shall 
remain abolished. Any person who sells 
by any denomination of weight or measure 
other than one of the imperial weights or 
measures, or some multiple thereof or some 
aliquot part, such as the half, the quarter, 
the eighth, the sixteenth, or the thirty- 
second part thereof, shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding forty shillings for 
every such sale.” 

The new Act leaves unaltered the 
great blot of the double weights of troy 
and avoirdupois. This element of con- 


fasion is almost as great as that between | 


Winchester and imperial measure. The 
old catch query: “‘ Which is the heavier, a 
pound of silver, or a pound of feathers ?”’ is 
therefore still to remain legitimate, as one 
will be sold by troy, or “ Troyes,” weight, 
and the other by avoirdupois—an absur- 
dity made still more apparent by the differ- 
ence in the ounces of these several pounds. 
The common unit of measure is the grain, 
but in troy weight four hundred and 
eighty grains make the ounce, while the 
avoirdupois ounce consists of four hundred 
and thirty-seven and a half such grains; 
but as twelve troy and sixteen avoirdupois 
ounces go to make a pound—the troy 
pound is of five thousand seven hundred 
and sixty grains, and the avoirdupois 
pound of seven thousand grains. This is 
one of the blunders in which blind ad- 
herence to custom has landed us. 

The eternal argument against any change 
is, that it would disturb the existing re- 
lations of business—an excellent reason 
against changing anything. Now when 
the late Sir Robert Peel, in an access of 
hilarity rare in that grave statesman, 
tossed up a sovereign and asked: “ What 
isa pound ?” heset avery serious problem 
to the assembled legislators. There have, 
in England, been poundsand pounds. The 
earliest legal standard was the old pound of 





the Saxon moneyers in use before the 
Norman Conquest. It was of thesame weight 
as the old apothecaries’ or medicinal pound 
of Germany, and was equal to five thousand 
four hundred of our later or imperial troy 
grains; and this weight—opines Mr. Chis- 
holm—was the earliest form of our pound 
sterling, supposed to have been derived 
from the Ptolemaic mina, the sixtieth part 
of the lesser Alexandrian talent of silver. 
In 1842, an ancient weight of brass was 
found in the Pyx Chamber, that weighed 
five millions four thousand and nine troy 
grains, evidently an old monetary pound, 
somewhat increased in weight by oxida- 
tion. The pound sterling of silver was 
divided into twenty shillings, each of 
twelve pence, or pennyweights, and this 
scale seems to have been the same as that 
of the old “‘ livre esterlin ” of Charlemagne. 
Then we, or rather our ancestors, had the 
Tower pound, and finally, in the reign of 
Edward the Third, the avoirdupois pound 
was almost exactly the same as that now 
in use. 

The durability of the old weights and 
measures goes far to prove the strength 
of that adhesiveness to old methods which 
stands in the way of all improvement. 
We have seen that troy, avoirdupois, and 
apothecaries’ weights are sanctioned by 
the law, and that enactments have hitherto 
proved powerless to abolish heaped mea- 
sure. It would therefore savour of rash- 
ness to advocate any sudden and radical 
change in our national method of measure- 
ment; for even if this country were 
governed—as happily it is not—by doc- 
trinaires, and a perfectly logical and co- 
herent system were made compulsory by 
law, a long time would elapse before its 
use could be actually enforced; and the 
chances are, that the obnoxious statute 
would rouse sufficient feeling to cause its 
repeal. This is, or should be, so obvious 
to the majority of Englishmen, as to 
deter reformers from attempting to force 
the metric system upon England. Like 
the decimal system of coinage, the metric 
system of weights and measures is abso- 
lutely perfect in its way, and will, in 
time, prevail all over the world; driving, 
by slow degrees, the clumsy Roman duo- 
decimal system before it. We say advisedly 
that the progress of reform will be slow. 
The idea of a “dozen” of anything is too 
thoroughly engrained in the human mind 
to be flung off at once. We have, too, 
not only our real dozen, but our dozens of 
fashion and of custom. What would 
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become of a popular comparison if the 
half-dozen passed out of existence? and 
what, oh what, would the sporting scribe 
do, if he could no longer embalm the 
simple statement that thirteen horses 
started for a race in the phrase that “a 
baker’s dozen sported silk ?” Why should 
a baker’s dozen be thirteen? and why is a 
long dozen still extant in the book and 
newspaper trade? If the dozen were 
abolished, or made to consist of ten instead 
of twelve, people would feel much as they 
did when the calendar was rectified. Then 
they rose against a science-ridden Govern- 
ment, and cried aloud: “Give us back our 
eleven days!” in the firm belief that their 
lives had been shortened by their iniquitous 
rulers. In like manner would the sturdy 
Briton fight against the French system 
of measurement, albeit a kilogramme is 
heavier than two pounds, a litre greater 
than a pint, and a metre longer than a yard. 
It is true that the metrical system has the 
merit of harmony, that measures of length, 
weight, and capacity bear to each other a 
certain fixed proportion ; but it has, on the 
other hand, the disadvantage of being a 
revolutionary measure. When the French 
Republicans determined that the world 
should be commenced over again from 
first principles, they displayed, at first, a 
curious method in their madness, and in 
selecting the quadrant of the meridian as 
the basis of the unit of length showed 
considerable sense. At least they selected 
a natural instead of an imaginary quantity, 
and decided that the ten-millionth of the 
meridian quadrant should be the unit of 
measure, or metre. It is now known that 
the meridian quadrant is not a fixed 
quantity, but this is a small defect in a 
method carried out in its minutest details 
with the greatest exactitude—the unit of 
weight or kilogramme being the weight ina 
vacuum of a cubic decimetre of distilled 
water at its maximum density, and the 
unit of capacity the litre, or the contents 
of a cubic decimetre. It follows that in 
practice the legal measure of the litre is 
determined from the kilogramme—thatisto 
say, the litre actually is a measure con- 
taining a kilogramme weight of distilled 
water at its maximum density. It never 
enters into anybody’s head to contest the 
superiority of this system to the ridiculous 
muddle of weights and measures extant in 
England; the only question is how to 
introduce it. The answer appears plain 
enough. The Act now in progress only 
needs the modification of one clause and 





the addition of another, making the use 
of metric weight and measures per- 
missible. At present the sale of goods by 
metrical denomination is punishable with 
a fine of forty shillings. This is down- 
right folly, when all the rest of the world 
is craving for the metric system, and 
scientific men use no other; and retro- 
gressive folly into the bargain. To effec- 
tually prevent the introduction of the 
metric system at all hazards, a table is 
appended to the new Act in which the 
imperial equivalents of metric quantities 
are set forth, and this table is prescribed 
for lawful use incomputing and expressing, 
in imperial weights and measures, those of 
the metric system, which must not be used 
in “any contract, bargain, sale, or dealing 
made or had in the United Kingdom,” 
under the penalty of forty shillings. 

So Britannia is to go on cumbering her 
scales with her old clumsy weights, which 
have no common multiple but the grain. 
Britannia should be a great arithmetician, 
for she has plenty of practice with her 
pennyweights and drachms, live and dead 
stones, and hundredweights which weigh 
a hundred and twelve pounds; her cloth- 
yard wand, which may represent thirty, 
or thirty-six, or thirty-seven inches ; her 
bushels, at last stricken level; her “long” 
tons and her baker’s dozens; while an in- 
telligent system, invented by an intelligent 
people, is tabooed under penalty of forty 
shillings. Once permitted, the metric 
system might be left to make its own way, 
as other fashions have made their own 
way, in this matter of weights and mea- 
sures. A quarter of a century ago, coals 
and potatoes were sold by weight, but 
who would have dreamt of buying spinach, 
turnip-tops, onions, and strawberries by 
the pound? This revolution has been 
brought about because no law existed 
against it. At the present moment kilo- 
grammes and litres sound oddly in English 
ears, but would they sound so oddly in 
twenty-five years if they, being already 
exactly defined by authority, were ac- 
knowledged as legal media of sale and 
contract P 


THE LADY’S ROCK. 


Day by day in sun or shade, 

Gliding down the wooded glade ; 
Crossing by the stepping-stones, 

Where the bright beck chafes and moans ; 
Passing where the light wind stirs 

To gleaming gold the clustered furze ; 
O’er the common, past the pond, 

To the hollowed banks beyond, 
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Where the tall green rushes grow, 
And the great tides ebb and flow ; 
O’er the reach of brown-ribbed sand, 
By the wings of sea-mews fanned, 

The black-robed lady sought the rocks, 
Grey and grim from ocean’s shocks. 


Day by day in sun or shade, 
There her nest the lady made, 
Seeking in her heavy sorrow, 
Nature’s quiet aid to borrow. 
Words of comfort stung or jarred ; 
Words of cheering sounded hard ; 
Words of hope but mocked her grief ; 
Words of love brought no relief ; 
Till, at last, they let her be, 

Left her to the sky and sea, 

Left the weary heart and head, 
With the Past, and with the Dead, 
Stood apart, while to her soul, 
Peace and patience softly stole. 


Hush ! the wavelets whispered sweet, 
Curving, creaming, to her feet ; 
Hush!! the soft winds seemed to say, 
Sweeping ever o’er the bay; 

Hush ! the sunshine smiled, at rest, 
On the great sea’s heaving breast ; 
Hush! the grey clouds breathed around, 
Soothing all to lull profound ; 

So the days crept, one by one, 

Till, her silent lesson done, 

Turning to the world again, 

She took up its joy and pain, 

Strong for conflicts yet to be, 

From commune with: the sky and sea. 


Oftentimes, all stunned and crushed, 
Heart and spirit lie in dust, 

Cannot rouse again to strife, 
Cannot face the fret of life, 

Cold and dull to sympathy, 

Dead to all but misery. 

Let them be. Let Nature make 
Her own cure of pang and ache. 
Her soft charm will lap them round, 
Calm the fever, stanch the wound, 
Wash away the scalding tears, 

Take the poison from the years, 
Lead them back by faith and love, 
To work on earth, and hope above. 








SOMETHING ABOUT PRECIOUS 
STONES. 

THERE can be no doubt that the many- 
aged belief in the occult virtues of precious 
stones has added greatly to the prestige of 
these beautiful “ flowers of the mineral 
world.” 

Many writers have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the reasons for the passionate eager- 
ness to acquire objects which are easily 
counterfeited, so as to deceive an inex- 
perienced eye, and which—the diamond 
excepted—are of no practical use what- 
ever. The true cause certainly seems to 
lie in the fact that tradition has lent its aid 
to endue them with the charm of poetry 
and romance, and has so perpetuated their 
influence. 

The sage Bacon, in his Sylva Sylvarum, 
gives some reasons for the estimation in 


which jewels are held. “There are,” he|a dead goat as a present. The serpent 


| says, “many things that operate upon the 
| spirits of man by secret sympathy and an- 
| tipathy. That precious stones have virtues 
in the wearing has been anciently and 
generally received, and they are said to 
produce several effects. So much is true, 
that gems have fine spirits, as appears 
by their splendour; and therefore may 
operate, by consent, on the spirits of men, 
to strengthen and exhilarate them. The 
best stones for this purpose are the 
diamond, the emerald, the hyacinth, and 
the yellow topaz. As for their particular 
properties, no credit can be given to them. 
But it is manifest that light, above all 
things, rejoices the spirits of men; and 
probably varied light has the same effect 
with greater novelty, which may be one 
cause why precious stones exhilarate.” 

Renodeus, quoted by Burton (Anatomy 
of Melancholy), admires precious stones 
“because they adorn kings’ crowns, grace 
the fingers, enrich our household stuff, 
defend us from enchantments, preserve 
health, cure diseases; they drive away 
grief, cares, and exhilarate the mind.” 

No people were more credulous as to the 
| mysterious powers of precious stones than 
| the Jews, and the nations bordering on 
|them. Eastern writers pretend that 
| Solomon, among a variety of physiological 
compositions, wrote one on gems, a chapter 
| of which treated on those which assist or 
| repel evil genii. It became a peculiar pro- 

fession of one part of their sages to inves- 
| tigate and interpret the various shades and 
| coruscations of precious stones; and to ex- 
| plain the different colours, the dews, clouds, 
| and imageries, which gems, differently ex- 
| posed to the sun, moon, stars, fire, and air, 
/at particular seasons, and inspected by 
| persons peculiarly qualified, were seen 
| to exhibit. 
Among the Arabians, serpents were 
| supposed to possess precious stones of in- 
| estimable virtue. This belief was current 
| through many ages. Matthew Paris relates 
|the story of a miserly Venetian, named 
| Vitalis, who was rescued from a terrible 
| death—having fallen into a pit in which 
|were a lion and a serpent—by a wood- 
| cutter, to whom he promised half his pro- 
| perty for this deliverance. The lion and 
'the serpent, who take advantage of the 
| ladder by which Vitalis is brought to the 
‘surface, also testify their gratitude to 
| the woodcutter, by crouching at his feet. 








| While the poor man is having his humble 


repast in his little hut, the lion enters with 
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also enters, bringing in his mouth a 
precious stone, which he lays in the coun- 
tryman’s plate. He next goes to Venice, 
and finds Vitalis in his palace, feasting 
with his neighbours in joy for his de- 
liverance. On being reminded of his 
promise, the rich man denies having seen 
the woodcutter, and orders his servants to 
cast him into prison; but before this could 
be effected the rustic escapes, and tells his 
story to the judges of the city. At first 
they are incredulous; but, on showing the 
jewel, and proving further the truth, by 
conducting them to the dens of the lion 
and the serpent, where the animals again 
fawn on their benefactor, Vitalis is com- 
pelled to perform his promise. This story, 
adds Matthew Paris, was told by King 
Richard, to expose the conduct of un- 
grateful men. 

In Timberlake’s Discourse of the Travels 
of two English Pilgrims to Jerusalem, 
Gaza, &c., 1611, we find an account of a 
great jewel which was taken from a ser- 
pent’s head, and used in conjuring. In 
Alphonso’s Clericalis Disciplina, a serpent is 
mentioned with eyes of real jacinth. Inthe 
romantic history of Alexander, he is said 
to have found serpents in the Vale of 
Jordan “with collars of huge emeralds 
growing on their backs.” Milton gives 
his serpent eyes of carbuncle. A mar- 
vellous stone was said to be found in the 
serpent’s brain, but in order to secure its 
lustre and potent influences, it was to be 
extracted from the living animal. 

The Draconius, described by Albertus 
Magnusas of a black colour and pyramidal 
form, was also taken out of the heads of 
dragons, while they lay panting. To the 
snake-stone a popular superstition is still 
attached in the East. In the narrative of 
a Voyage in her Majesty’s ship Samarang, 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher says: “ At 
my last interview with the Sultan of 
Guning Taboor, he conveyed into my hand 
—suddenly closing it with great mystery— 
what they term here the snake-stone. This 
is a polished globe of quartz, about the 
size of a musket-ball, which he described 
as of infinite value, an heirloom, and 
reported to have been extracted from the 
head of an enchanted snake.” Allusions 
to serpent-stones are frequent in the early 
writers. We read in the Gesta Romanorum, 
that the Emperor Theodosius the Blind or- 
dained that the cause of any injured person 
should be heard on his ringing a bell, which 
was placed in a public part of his palace. 
A serpent had a nest near the spot where 





the bell-rope hung. In the absence of 
the serpent a toad took possession of her 
nest; the serpent, twisting itself round 
the rope, rang the bell for justice, and by 
the emperor’s special command the toad 
was killed. A few days afterwards, as the 
emperor was reposing on his couch, the 
serpent entered the chamber, bearing a 
precious stone in its mouth, and, crawling 
up to the emperor’s face, laid it on his 
eyes, and glided out of the apartment; 
the monarch was immediately restored to 
sight. 

Apropos of the burglarious toad, the 
philosophers taught that though ugly and 
venomous “it wears yet a precious jewel 
in his head.” Lupton, in his Book of 
Notable Things, instructs his reader how 
to procure it; “you shall know whether 
the tode-stone be the ryghte or perfect 
stone or not. Holde the stone before a 
tode, so that he may see it, and if it bea 
ryghte and true stone, the tode will leape 
towarde it, and make as though he would 
snatch it. He envieth so much that none 
should have that stone.” If swallowed it 
was a certain antidote against poison ; 
and it was usual to take it as a pre- 
cautionary pill—rather a hard one—before 
eating. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, vol. vi. 
p. 21, we find that the toad-stone was 
supposed, in the Highlands, to prevent the 
burning of houses and the sinking of 
boats, and if the commander in the field 
had one about him, he would either be 
sure to win the day, or all his men would 
die on the spot! 

The bezoar was a stone procured from 
the cervicabra, a wild animal of Arabia, 
and was supposed to have been formed of 
the poison of serpents which had bitten 
the creature, combined with the counter- 
acting matter with which Nature had 
furnished it. There was a belief in 
the Middle Ages that the bezoar was a 
potent charm against the plague and 
poison. In the inventory of the jewels of 
Charles the Fifth, made at Yuste, after 
his death, is the entry of “a box of black 
leather, lined with crimson velvet, con- 
taining four bezoar stones, variously set in 
gold,” one of which the emperor directed 
“to be given to William Van Male, his 
gentleman of the chamber, being sick—as 
it was suspected—of the plague.” In the 
same inventory is mentioned a blue stone, 
with two clasps of gold, “good for the 
gout.” 

Faith in the virtues of certain precious 
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stones for the cure of diseases was trans- 
mitted from early ages to a comparatively 
late period. In the church of Old Saint 
Paul’s, London, was a famous sapphire. 
given by Richard de Preston, citizen and 
grocer of that city, for curing infirmities 
of the eyes. In reference to Queen 
Elizabeth’s assumed power of healing 
scrofulous patients by the royal touch, it 
was said by Vanghan, Bishop of Chester, 
that “she did it by virtue of seme pre- 
cious stone in the crown of i#ngland, 
that possessed such a miraculous gift.” 
Harrington, however, observes slyly : 
“Had Queen Elizabeth been told that the 
bishop ascribed more virtue to her jewels, 
though she loved them well, than to her 
person, she would never have made him 
Bishop of Chester.” 

The wonderful effects of stones found 
in various animals are too numerous to 
mention. The brain of a tortoise con- 
tained one that had the effect of a fire- 
annihilator in extinguishing flames ; more- 
over, whoever did at a proper time—having 
first washed his mouth—carry it under 
his tongue, felt a divine inspiration to 
foretell future events. Birds were par- 
ticularly distinguished for the possession 
of talismanic stones. The hyena was very 
properly hunted; not, however, for its 
ferocious propensities, but for a precious 
stone in one of its eyes, full of mystic 
virtues. One of the most curious super- 
stitions, and one which has been a favourite 
theme with writers of all ages, is con- 
nected with the carbuncle, or ruby. lian 
has a singular story on this subject, how 
a certain widow, Heruclea, had tended a 
young stork which had broken its leg, and 
how the grateful bird, returning from its 
annual migration, dropped into her lap a 
precious stone, which, on her awaking at 
night, lighted up her chamber like a blazing 
torch. 

The fabulous animal called the carbun- 
culo, said to have been seen in some parts 
of Peru, is represented to be about the 
size of a fox, with long black hair, and is 


only visible at night, when it slinks slowly ‘ 


through the thickets. If followed, it is 
said to open a flap, or valve, in the fore- 
head, from which an extraordinary and 
brilliant light issues. The natives believe 
that the light proceeds from a precious 
stone, and that any person who may ven- 
ture to grasp at it rashly is blinded; then 
the flap is let down, and the animal dis- 
appears in the darkness. 

In the Gesta Romanorum is the story of 








“‘a subtle clerk ” who, seeking hidden trea- 
sures, enters a hall filled with riches, and 
brightly illuminated by a carbuncle. The 
tale was originally invented of the necro- 
mancer Pope Gerbert, or Sylvester the 
Second, who died in 1003. Golding, in 
his translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
(1565), describes “the princely pallace of 
the sun” as 

Beset with sparkling carbuncles that like to fire doth 

shine. 
M. Googe’s translation of Palingenius 
(1565) mentions a city of the moon, as 
with 
Bulwarks built of carbuncle 
That all is fyer yflamed. 

Mandeville, in his Travels, says: “ The 
emperor hath in his chamber a pillar of 
gold, in which is a ruby and carbuncle, a 
foot long, which lighteth all his chambers 
by night.” So, in the adventures of The 
Golden Fleece, the hall of King Priam is 
described as illuminated at night by a 
prodigious carbuncle, placed among sap- 
phires, rubies, and pearls, in the crown of 
a golden statue of Jupiter, fifteen .cubits 
high. 

In Pausanias we read of the carbuncle 
that ‘“‘a Charake prophet had, near as big 
as an egg, which they said he found where 
a great rattlesnake lay dead, and that it 
sparkled with such surprising lustre as to 
illuminate his dark winter house like strong 
flashes of continued lightning, to the great 
terror of the weak, who durst not, upon 
any account, approach the dreadful fire- 
darting place, for fear of sudden death. 
When he died it was buried with him, 
according to custom.” Luiz Bartholomew, 
in his Segredos da Natureza, states that he 
saw a carbuncle of the King of Peru so 
bright that in a dark place it made all the 
bystanders’ bodies transparent, so pene- 
trating was its splendour.” 

Chaucer describes Richesse as crowned 
with the costliest gems : 

But all before full subtily 

A fine carboncle set, sawe I. 

The stone so cleare was, and bright, 

That al so sone as it was night 

Men might in se to go for nede 

A mile or two in length and brede, 

Such light ysprange out of that stone. 
Shakespeare alludes to the carbuncle in 
Titus Andronicus : 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring that lightens all the hole. 

Innumerable were the effects produced 
by certain precious stones; among others, 
the heliotrope had especial virtues. It was 
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called by necromancers the “Babylonian | 
gem,” and if rabbed over with the juice of 
the herb of its own name, it rendered the 
wearer invisible. In the Middle Ages, the 
heliotropes which contained many red spots 
were highly valued, from a belief that the 
blood of Christ was diffused through the 
stone. The moonstone, was, as its name im- 
plies, venerated from its supposed lunar 
attraction. It is one of the prettiest, though 
most common of precious stones in Ceylon. 
Pliny describes it as containing an image 
of the moon, “ which, if the story be true,” 
he observes, “‘ daily waxes or wanes, accord- 
ing to the state of that luminary.” Chalce- 
dony hungabout the neck dispersed sadness, 
and if a person carried one perforated, with 
the hairs of an ass run through it, he would 
overcome all disasters. Crystal dispelled 
witchcraft. Thechrysoprasus gladdened the 
heart; the chrysolyte expelled phantoms, 
and, what was more serviceable, rid people 
of their follies. The onyx in the Middle 
Ages was believed to prevent ugly dreams 
by night, and law-suits by day. The jasper 
was a charmer of scorpions and spiders, 
and was worn as a talisman by the Roman 
athlete ; Burton, in The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, tells us that, “if hung about the 
neck, or taken in drink, it much resisteth 
sorrow and recreates the heart.” The 
same qualities were attributed to the 
hyacinth and topaz. The crystal has been 
the most popular of all oracular stones; a 
favourite stone was the beryl, “ which,” 
says Aubrey, in his Miscellanies, “ is a kind 
of crystal that has a weak tincture of red; 
in this magicians see visions.” The custom, 
was to consecrate, or “charge” them, as 
the modern term is, for which purpose set 
forms were used, which are described in 
Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft. 
The famous crystal of that prince of 
quackery, Dr. Dee, is preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

The properties of the ruby were end- 
less; bruised in water it was a panacea 
for all complaints ; it had the peculiarity, 
wherever worn, of discovering its presence 
by its lustre, which would shine through 
the thickest clothes. Powdered agate was 
an infallible remedy for “all the ills that 
life is heir to.” Pliny quotes the Magii, 
as teaching in Persia that storms could be 
averted by burning agates. The amethyst 
would prove a boon to modern tipplers, if, 
as the ancients asserted, it prevented in- 








toxication. The sapphire and the emerald 
strengthened the sight, a property said to | 
have been also possessed by the turquoise ; | 


but it could confer a still more wonderful 
gift on its wearer: “‘ Whoever,” says Van 
Helmont, “ wears a turquoise, so that it, or 
its gold setting, touches the skin, may fall 
from any height, and the stone attracts to 
itself the whole force of the blow, so that it 
cracks, and the person is safe.” The Romans 
regarded the diamond with superstitious 
reverence, and Pliny tells us that it baffles 
poison, keeps off insanity, and dispels 
vain fears. Ben Mansur, alluding to the 
electric properties of the diamond, says : 
“Tt has an affinity for gold, small particles 
of which fly towards it. It is also wonder- 
fully sought after by ants, who crowd over 
it, as though they would swallow it up.” 
A marvellous curative power was supposed 
to exist in a diamond belonging to the 
Rajah of Matara, in the Island of Borneo, 
the Malays believing that a draught of 
water in which it had been placed would 


cure every disease. 


In the journal of Sir Jerome Horsay, who 
was employed as a messenger between Ivan 
the Terrible of Russia and Queen Elizabeth, 
is @ curious account of the superstitions 
prevalent at that period (1584). “The old 
emperor,” writes Horsay, “was carried 
every day in his chair to the treasury. One 
day he beckoned me to follow. I stood 
among the rest venturously, and heard 
him call for some precious stones and 
jewels. He told the princes and nobles 
present before and about him the virtue 
of such and such, which I observed, and 
do pray I may a little digress to declare 
for my memory’s sake: ‘The loadstone, 
you all know, hath great and hidden 
virtue, without which the seas that en- 
compass the world are not navigable, nor 
the bounds nor circle of the earth cannot 
be known. Mahomet, the Persian’s prophet, 
his tomb of steel hangs on their Rapetta 
at Darbent most miraculously.’ He caused 
the waiters to bring a chain of needles 
touched by this loadstone, and hanged all 
one by the other. ‘This fair coral and 
this fair turcas, you see. Take it in your 
hand. Of his nature and orient colours 
put them on my hand and arm. I am 
poisoned with disease. You see they 
show their virtue by the change of their 
pure colour into pale—declares my death. 
Reach out my staff royal, an unicorn’s 
horn, garnished with very fair diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and other 
precious stones that are rich in value— 
cost seventy thousand marks sterling of 
David Gower from the fowlkers of Aus- 
borghe. Seek out for some spiders.’ He 
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caused his physician, Johannes Lloff, to 
scrape a circle thereof on the table; put 
within it one spider and so one other that 
died, and some other alive, then run apace 
from it. ‘Itistoo late, it willnot preserve me. 
Behold these precious stones, the diamond 
is the Orient’s richest and most precious of 
all others. I never affected it. It restrains 
fury and luxury; gives abstinence and 
chastity. The least parcel of it in powder 
will poison a horse, given in drink, much 
more a man.’ Points at the ruby: ‘Oh, 
this is most comfortable to the heart, brain, 
vigour, and memory of man, clarifies con- 
gealed and corrupt blood.’ Then at the 
emerald: ‘The nature of the rainbow, 
this precious stone is an enemy to unclean- 
ness. The sapphire I greatly delight in; 
it preserves and increaseth courage, joys 
the heart ; pleasing to all the vital senses, 
precious and very sovereign for the eyes; 
cheers the sight; takes away blood-shot, 
and strengthens the muscles and sinews 
thereof.’ Then takes the onyx in hand: 
‘All these are God’s wonderful gifts, 
secrets in nature, and yet reveals them to 
man’s use and contemplation as friends 
to grace and virtue, and enemies to vice. 
I faint, carry me away till another time.’ ” 





GEORGIE’S WOOER. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 

SHEELING was a small country town on 
that part of the English coast facing the 
lovely “Emerald Isle,” which seems to 
have borrowed some of the softness of her 
climate, and the richness of her soil, as 
though from ever looking across the water 
at her verdure and beauty. 

Fertile meadows ran right down to the 
very edge of the sea; the pretty bladder- 
campion and “ Our Lady’s bed-straw,” with 
its thousand tiny golden crosses, mingling 
with the pale rose stars of the sea-pink. 

On a long slip of land which stretched 
far out behind the town, was a little fishing 
village, quite an independent colony, where 
the children were young fishermen from 
their earliest years, and took to the water 
as a matter of course, like young ducks. 

Of an evening, sitting under the shade 
of the long row of cottages, might be seen 
sailors, young and old, enjoying an ample 
supply of tobacco; while at many of the 
cottage doors the fishermen’s wives were 
busy making nets, and the children played 
and waded bare-legged in the shallow pools 
left by the tide; dragged about great 





empty crab-shells by way of go-carts, or 
sported in the water like a flock of 
dolphins. 

Sheeling—as any town of gentility natu- 
rally would—possessed a “ High Street ” 
by way of principal thoroughfare, and a 
market-place where, on certain days, the 
country people congregated to dispose of 
various farm products; but, besides both 
these desirable institutions, Sheeling actu- 
ally possessed a member of parliament, 
which dignitary was always spoken of by 
the inhabitants as “‘ the member,” as though 
he had the House of Commons to himself, 
and from thence promulgated laws for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. 

In the town itself gentry were few 
and far between, the local banker’s wife, 
Mrs. Willoughby Robinson, considering 
herself the leading lady of the place: what 
other people considered her was therefore 
of small importance. The doctor and his 
wife, and the clergyman of the pretty ivy- 
covered church at the top of High Street, 
formed another “clique” of this small 
but divided community ; for Mrs. Robinson 
had pronounced opinions on matvers in 
general, which opinions she held in such a 
rampant manner as rendered it almost 
impossible to dwell peaceably with her; 
and therefore, though the minor polite- 
nesses of life were observed by everyone, 
nothing like intimacy existed. The banker 
himself was a quiet, let-everybody-alone 
sort of man, and rumour had it that he 
would have been only too thankful if the 
wife of his bosom would have pursued that 
line of conduct towards himself. 

A son and a daughter completed the 
family circle, the son apparently leaguing 
with the mother against the father, while 
the daughter, an amiable, harmless sort of 
girl, tried to uphold the feeble authority 
of the nominal head of the house, and to 
explain away her mother’s ill-natured say- 
ings on every possible occasion. Indeed, 
the one was like the wasp that stung, and 
the other like the hand that applied honey 
to the wound. 

The Sheeling doctor was a hard-work- 
ing, ill-paid man, as most country doctors 
are, and he had a large family of very young 
children, and a washed-out-looking wife, 
whose chief characteristics were want of 
strength of mind, and a tendency to weep 
on the slightest possible provocation. 

Thus it will be perceived that Sheeling 
possessed more of the beauties of nature 
than of social organisation. 

Now, the banker’s wife had yearnings 
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after county society, and many were her 
struggles, and ignominious her failures, in 
trying to gratify this ambition. 

“If you’d take a house a mile or two out 
of town, and go backward and forward in 
the vehicle, it would be different, you’d 
see, Willerby,” she would say to the long- 
suffering Robinson. But, weak on all 
other points he was strong on this; he 
would not leave the comfortable house 
adjoining the bank; and as to “the 
vehicle,” as his spouse persisted in calling 
the one-horse carriage he kept for her use, 
he hated driving, and never entered it if 
he could help himself. The banker was a 
self-made man, and had married, as a clerk, 
on five-and-twenty shillings a week; but 
he was not a snob, for he was never 
ashamed of his origin, and never tried to 
make himself out better than he was. 

How cruelly it lacerated Mrs. Robinson’s 
feelings to see that, though ignoring the 
existence of herself, her son, and daughter, 
the county folks evidently liked and re- 
spected the banker! He had even on one 
memorable occasion been asked to lunch 
with Lord Salmontree, the big man of the 
neighbourhood! For some time after this 
important occasion Robinson was observed 
to be peculiarly subdued in demeanour ; 
from which circumstance it was deduced 
that he had suffered much spiteful snub- 
bing at: the powerful hand of his lady, con- 
sequent upon his short sojourning in the 
halls of the great. 

But behold! a star had now arisen on 
the horizon of the banker’s wife; for 
Beach House was taken at last, after having 
been long tenantless, and it was understood 
that ‘‘a sea-captain and his family” were 
the expected inmates. 

To the gaze of High Street, Beach House 
presented only a stiff row of narrow 
windows, and a long expanse of dead- 
wall, in the middle of which was a green 
door. This was certainly not an inviting 
prospect ; but once inside that green door, 
you changed your mind, and voted Beach 
House the most charming place possible. 
The small, square, white-and-red-tiled hall 
led into a sitting-room, with great oak- 
beams crossing the ceiling, while running 
out at the farther end was a sort of alcove 
with quaint Gothic side-windows and glass 
doors. Beyond this was a long strip of 
garden, which ran downhill in the direc- 
tion of the fishing hamlet. You could 
hear the murmur of the sea when the 
tide came rushing in, and the cry of the 
sea-gull as he swooped down upon some 





little silvery fish and put an end to his 
swimming forever, or listen to the sad 
“‘ Weep, weep,” of the tiny sandpiper as he 
jerked himself about on the edge of the 
sandbanks. 

It was a glorious August evening when 
Captain Hammond, his daughter Georgie, 
and the two younger members of the 
family—twins of six years old, named 
respectively Tricksy and Jack—arrived 
at Beach House, having posted from the 
large town some twenty miles distant; for 
as yet railways were not in Sheeling. 

Our description of this family circle (in 
which I would fain hope the reader will 
take some kindly interest) is hardly, how- 
ever, complete without mention of Dandy, 
a Skye terrier, all hair, and with no per- 
ceptible eyes ; and Shag, a Shetland pony, 
fully deserving his name, for a more shaggy 
little beast it would be hard to see, and so 
broad was he in the back that Jack’s little 
legs stood out almost at right angles when 
mounted on his trusty steed. It was a toss- 
up as to which was the noisiest member 
of Captain Hammond’s family—tTricksy, 
Jack, or Dandy ; but I am inclined to give 
the palm to the last-named individual, who 
never, on any possible occasion, failed to 
find some admirable reason for barking 
his loudest, and who, five minutes after 
his advent at Beach House, appeared at 
the farthermost end of the long, narrow 
slip of garden, vehemently protesting 
against the existence of the sea-gulls, which 
were enjoying their evening fly. Jack and 
Tricksy, the latter with her long golden 
locks blown back by the breeze, watched 
this proceeding with much approval, while 
Georgie and her father stood together on 
the lawn, and gazed admiringly at the 
prospect seen from their new home. 

We can have no better opportunity of 
taking the portraits of both. 

Captain Hammond was a tall, spare 
man, long past the meridian of life; a 
slight stoop took from his height, and, 
combined with his almost white hair 
and care-worn face, gave the impression 
of a man who had borne with grave 
anxiety and sorrow. Nor was this im- 
pression a false one. The long gap 
between Georgie and the fair-haired twins 
was marked by more than one milestone 
of sorrow in the shape of a little grave 
by the way; and the delicate, grief-worn 
mother died when Tricksy and Jack were 
too young to know their loss, or feel the 
want of anything beyond “sister” by 
way of guardian. That Georgie had been 
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tender, loving, and motherlike beyond her 
years to these two little love-birds, so like 
each other, with their intelligent faces, 
golden locks, and fragile forms, it was 
easy to see, by their clinging, adoring love 
for “sister” —a name that to them held 
all the fond association which “ mother” 
does to other children. 

Let us sketch Georgie as she stood 
shading her eyes with one slender hand 
from the now level rays of the sun; her 
face lit up with sunset glory; her light 
dust-coloured dress blown back by the 
fresh sea-breeze; her slight, graceful 
figure, faultless in each curve and line; 
her hair—dark, yet holding a subtle tinge 
of red, enough to give that peculiar fair- 
ness of complexion always seen with ruddy 
locks—put back simply from her face, and 
breaking into a perfect sea of ripples, 
above each tiny shell-like ear; her roft, 
smiling mouth, and the clear-cut, deter- 
mined little chin, that told of latent 
possibilities of firmness in a character still 
unformed. Her eyebrows were dark and 
well defined; and her eyes—when she has 
ceased to look seaward, and has turned, 
with loving gesture, to her father, you 
can see them without hindrance—those 
frank, honest, tender eyes, dark grey, with 
long black lashes, that tell of a drop of 
warm, true Irish blood in the veins, and 
warn you that you may meet with a want 
of caution in their possessor, but never 
with want of warmth and truth! 

“Oh papa, what a lovely evening for 
our first coming to Beach House! And 
do look at those pretty boats!” 

Georgie’s voice was soft and low, yet 
full of that fervour of feeling peculiar to 
early youth. Certainly her enthusiasm 
was not uncalled for, as a flotilla of fishing- 
smacks swept over the bay, like a flight 
of great white-winged birds, swaying in 
the wind ; now cutting through the water 
with a quick rush, now stopping and 
flapping their sails, till the breeze caught 
the canvas again, and away they went 
flying off on the other tack. 

August is a month in which nature 
seems laden with ripeness and fulness of 
beauty. The flower-beds in Beach House 
garden were all ablaze with scarlet gera- 
niums and flame-coloured nasturtiums; 
the jasmine stars, white as milk, shone out 
from among the ivy that covered the walls 
and framed the windows; and the large 
elder-tree bent downward with its mighty 
load of berries, turning black with ripe- 
ness, and almost ready for the gathering 


hand. On sunny days the butterflies held 
high festival in this garden, the white ones, 
which are so common everywhere, hovering 
over the flowers, and chasing each other 
from spray to spray; while now and 
again a gorgeous “ painted lady,” with her 
glowing velvet wings, rested like a living 
flower upon some bush, and tempted little 
hands to imprison her, and crash the tiny 
feathers off her pretty dress. 

Bat it was too late for the butterflies 
when Georgie stood on the lawn that first 
evening in the new house; a great golden 
moth flew hither and thither, and a stag- 
beetle rushed past with a loud drone, while 
flocks of swifts dipped down from the 
rosy sky, with sudden earthward flight, 
shrieking in concert as they rose again; 
and on a tree hard by a butcher-bird 
chirped his low, soft “kiss! kiss! kiss!” 
as if he would try to make himself out to 
be a genial, pleasant sort of a fellow, who 
never even heard of such a thing as spitting 
an unfortunate young sparrow on a cruel, 
sharp thorn. 

It was almost like chasing two butter- 
flies, to catch Jack and Tricksy when 
Nurse Hughes came to take them to bed. 

Here, there, and everywhere they flitted 
about among the flowers, followed by 
Dandy, noisy and delighted, discomforting 
sadly a flock of purple-black starlings which 
had taken up their abode near Beach House 
garden, in order to profit by the load on 
the elder-trees, and, after having eaten 
the luscious berries all day, were going to 
roost, to dream of them all night, and get 
up next morning to eat again. At last, 
however, the children were captured and 
borne off in triumph; at which lamentable 
termination of the ran Dandy lay down, a 
disconsolate hairy ball, at his master’s feet ; 
for Captain Hammond and Georgie had 
gone into the pretty drawing-room, where 
the reading-lamp threw a soft light over 
books and papers, already disinterred from 
sundry boxes and drawers by Georgie’s 
busy fingers. 

They could not make up their minds to 
shut out the moon that was rising over 
the sea, so they left the venetian of the 
glass doors open; and if there had been 
anyone outside to look in, he might have 
seen as pretty a picture of home-life as 
eyes could desire to gaze upon—the worn, 
weary-looking man, lying back in a loung- 
ing chair near the table where his books 
and papers lay, and close beside his knee 
ona low stool, loving, bright-eyed Georgie, 
her fair face turned, now toward the water 
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crossed by a bridge of burnished silver as 
the moon made a narrow pathway of light 
—now up to the dear face she loved so 
well. 

Captain Hammond looked down fondly 
on his daughter, and Jaid his hand—what 
a thin hand it was, to be sure !—upon her 
sunny hair. 

“T do hope, my darling, you will be 
happy here,” he said, tenderly. 

And Georgie, with her soft cheek nestling 
against his arm, smiled as if there were 
little doubt she would be happy anywhere, 
so long as he and she were together. 


When we are striving with the stormy 
waves, how fondly we look back to the 
quiet haven where once we rested so 
sweetly ! 

Georgie Hammond, in all her after life, 
never forgot that first evening at Beach 
House. 


CHAPTER ll. 


“T paresay plenty of nice people will 
call upon us,” said Georgie brightly, as 
she poured out the coffee at breakfast next 
morning. “ But I hope they won’t come 
too soon, for I’ve heaps of things to see to. 
It will be days and days before I have a 
minute of spare time, papa!” 

“Den we'll have no lessons,” said 
Tricksy, with a delighted grin at Jack, 
and her mouth fall of bread-and-butter. 

“Don’t speak wis your mouth full!” 
retorted that young gentleman, who, by 
reason of half an hour’s seniority was 
always ready to admonish Tricksy, and 
equally so to resent anyone else finding 
fault with her. But Georgie’s hopes as to 
the visitors’ delaying to put in an appear- 
ance proved fallacious, for on the third 
morning after the arrival of the Hammonds 
in Sheeling, a ring came at the green door 
of Beach House—a ring so loud that it 
might have meant fire, or any other alarm- 
ing catastrophe. Captain Hammond took 
swift refuge in his study, a small room 
already set aside as sacred to himself and 
his botanical specimens: he was a man of 
retiring and studious habits, and often a 
sufferer both from physical weakness and 
mental depression. 

“What a figure you are, Miss Georgie, 
and here’s two ladies come, and in the draw- 
in’-room, waiting!” said Nurse Hughes, 
with the privileged freedom of an old ser- 
vant; and Georgie, busy among various 
pictures, household gods that had travelled 
with the Hammonds from one strange land 





to another, and were being now finally 
anchored at Beach Honse, smiled at the 
dismay written in the countenance of her 
old nurse. 

She passed her hands over her hair, for, 
to say the truth, it was none of the neatest 
just then, and followed by the twins, hold- 
ing each other by the hand, as was their 
quaint loving fashion when about to face 
strangers or unknown perils of any kind, 
Georgie went to welcome the first visitors 
at her new home. A very stout, very gaily- 
attired woman rose as she entered, and 
held out a fat hand, surmounted by a large 
and aggressive-looking bracelet. 

““Miss "Ammond, I presume,” she said. 
“My daughter, Miss Willerby Robinson. 
Iam Mrs. W. R., and we’ve come to bid 
you welcome to Sheeling. Your pa’s well, 
I hope?” 

The younger lady was by no means so 
overpowering as her mother, and Georgie 
pitied her for the nervous, timid look upon 
her face, and tried to draw her into the 
conversation that followed—with little 
success, however, for it was almost hope- 
less to get in a word edgeways, so con- 
tinuous was the stream of Mrs. Robinson’s 
eloquence. 

“ Are those Captain ’Ammond’s children, 
too?” she presently remarked, turning to 
Jack and Tricksy, who had exchanged 
their simple hand-clasp for a closer hold of 
each other, evidently looking upon the 
loud-voiced visitor as an enemy to be 
repelled by means of the union that is 
strength. 

“IT did not know there were younger 
ones. How do you do, my dears?” 

“We's quite well,” said Jack, Tricksy 
giving him a little shove forward, as mnch 
as to say that he should be spokesman. 
“And so is Dandy—and Sag’s coming 
to-day. We be’s velly glad Sag’s coming !” 

“Dear me! are there more of you?” 
cried Mrs. Robinson, not overpleased at 
the prospect of a “ pack of brats,” as she 
was wont to designate the young of the 
human species. 

“Oh no!” said Georgie, her soft, sweet 
voice like music after the blatant tones of 
her visitor. ‘‘There are only we three: 
Jack and Tricksy are twins — his little 
love-birds, papa calls them—Dandy is the 
dog, and Shag is Jack’s pony.” And 
then, glad to be able to get an opportunity 
of speaking, she said, with a bright, happy 
look in her sweet face : 

**] am sure we shall like Sheeling; we 
are delighted with it already; and the wild 
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flowers are so lovely, which is very nice, 
because papa is quite a botanist you 
know.” 

“Do you mean he goes about gathering 
weeds ?” said Mrs. Robinson, puzzled at 
the idea of anyone admiring flowers that 
were not grown in gardens or greenhouses. 
What further enlightened remarks she 
might have made on Captain Hammond’s 
favourite pursuit were cut short by her 
daughter plunging into the conversation 
in a sort of desperation, and expressing a 
gushing delight in Georgie’s admiration of 
Sheeling. 

“Oh yes,” chimed in the mother, before 
poor Georgie could reply, “the place is 
well enough, but the people are dread- 
ful; and, between you and me and the 
wall, as the sayin’ is, Miss "Ammond, I 
have to be very inclusive—very inclusive 
indeed.” 

Here Miss Robinson put in a word hur- 
riedly: “ Exclusive, mamma, exclusive.” 

“One word is just as good as another, 
my dear,” said her mother complacently, 
and then turned again to Georgie, who was 
most devoutly wishing she might get 
through the visit without laughing out- 
right. 

“We live quite handy, you know, and 
shall be happy if you'll come in any time. 
We’ve got a fine croquet ground, and my 
son will be delighted to do the agreeable ; 
he’s a fine young man is my son, Miss 
*Ammond, though I say it as shouldn’t. 
He’s gone to Collingwood to-day to see 
about our new silver entrys—they’re to be 
something out of the common, [ can tell 
you. Don’t you like things with cresses 
on? I always think they give a tong, 
you know.” 

Hopelessly bewildered between’ entrys ” 
and “ cresses,” Georgie smiled feebly, and 
made no reply; but Tricksy, instantly 
taking advantage of what appeared to her 
small mind a congenial turn in the con- 
versation, came close up to their guest’s 
ample plum-coloured lap, shook back her 
long locks of gold, and looked sympa- 
thisingly up at Mrs. Robinson. 

“T’ve dot sings wis cresses on, and 
mustards too—dear little bottles, ’00 know, 
and dey be growing lubly. I’se show dem 
to ’oo one of dese days.” 

“Tt is crests mamma means,” interposed 
Miss Robinson, very red in the face. 

“Of course,” said her mother, majesti- 
cally ignoring Tricksy altogether, “crests 
and coats-of-arms, and such like; they're 
to be on the new silver dishes, just like you 





see the lion and unicorn, you know, and all 
the rest of it.” 

Once more Georgie held the clue to the 
conversation, but she was mentally de- 
claring a visit from the banker’s wife to 
be very exhausting. 

“You'll have lots of callers, I daresay,” 
went on the energetic bankeress. “ There’s 
the Babbiecombs, they’re sure to come; 
he’s the doctor, a good sort of man enough, 
but she’s such a touchy body you can’t 
walk the same side of the road without 
offending her. She’s six children under 
eight, and one’s a cripple, and she’s always 
whimpering about something or other. I 
hate people that have no spirit ! ” 

“Oh mamma!” gasped Miss Robinson, 
“don’t try to make Miss Hammond dislike 
Mrs. Babbiecomb. Indeed, she’s very kind 
and good, but they’ve had a great deal of 
trouble.” 

“A great deal of fiddlesticks! don’t 
tell me,” broke in her mother, with all 
that incoherence such females are prone to. 

“Indeed,” said Georgie, earnestly, 
“trouble will break anyone’s spirit. 
Why, dear papa used to be quite a dif- 
ferent man before mamma died.” 

Her clear soft eyes grew “bright with 
unshed tears,” and her voice faltered as 
she spoke. Miss Robinson gave a grateful 
glance, and even the mother’s obtuse per- 
ceptions showed her that a change of 
topic was advisable, so she fell foul of the 
Rey. Anthony Featherdew, the pastor of 
Sheeling church. 

“We're not favoured in the ministry, I 
can tell you,” she said. “Mr. Feather- 
dew’s as stiff-necked a little man as you 
could come across from here to Jerusalem, 
though he does look as if he couldn’t say 
‘bo’ to a goose.” 

“ Bat he’s so good to the poor!” began 
her daughter, who entertained a senti- 
mental and wholly unreciprocated admi- 
ration for Mr. Featherdew. 

“Good to them, indeed! putting such 
extravagance into their ’eads—beef-tea and 
custard-pudding to one, and port-wine and 
jelly to another, instead of teaching them 
to mind their catechism and be content 
with their state of life, and make the best 
of it.” 

“But surely,” said Georgie, in despair, 
“there must be people living in the country 
round who are not all disagreeable ? ”’ 

“Oh yes,” said the banker’s wife, tossing 
her head, “‘there’s county families, of course 
—Lord Salmontree and such like; but the 
airs they give themselves is such I can’t 
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abide the sight of one of them;” then she 
added, with a sudden grasping at even the 
shadow of what she longed for, “ Mr. 
Robinson is a mighty favourite with some 
of them; he’s busy at the bank now with 
Douglas Ainsleigh—a captain in the army, 
and a son of Mrs. Ainsleigh of Fern Leigh, 
as fine a place as anyone could set eyes 
on; it’s about three miles from here.” 

There are some people whom we come 
across in this mortal sphere, the enjoyment 
of whose society gives us the sensation of 
needing fresh air; so murky and oppressive 
is the moral and social atmosphere about 
them, that nothing short of a good breeze 
can blow it away. So, after Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Robinson had departed, it was a 
relief to Georgie to go and stand at the foot 
of the long garden, where the sea-air blew 
freshest, push back the locks from her 
forehead, and watch the grey-white gulls 
dipping their long wings in the crests of 
the wavelets. 

“T hope no one else will come!” she 
said to herself in her vexation; “‘ we are 
quite happy by ourselves, papa and I, with 
the sea and the flowers and the quiet 
restful days!” 

“You have not been much pleased with 
your first visitors, my darling?” said Cap- 
tain Hammond, as he and Georgie paced 
up and down the garden an hour after, his 
hand resting on her shoulder, in a fond 
fashion that was often theirs; for Georgie’s 
face was ‘ever a sad tell-tale, and readable 
as an open book to those who loved her. 

“No, papa, not very much,” she said 
smiling, as she recalled her bright antici- 
pations of the morning. “I was glad you 
did not come in, dear; they would have 
wearied you so!” 

At this stage of the conversation, Tricksy 
dancing along at sister’s side, became alive 
to the fact that their late visitor was under 
discussion. 

“She’s a vey nassy ‘ooman,” said 
Tricksy, getting rosy-red from the energy 
she bestowed on the adjectives; for the 
child was still sore over the insulting 
ignoring of her polite offer to display the 
dear little bottles, attired in their charming 
green coats of mustard and cress. 





“She has a face—so——” continued 
Tricksy, puffing out her small cheeks to 
the utmost. 

“ Like so!” echoed Jack; and forthwith 
the children presented the appearance of 
two tombstone chernbs without their 
trumpets. 

‘*Oh Tricksy,” said Georgie, with dif- 
ficulty keeping sufficiently grave to be 
edifying, “ how often am I to tell you not 
to make fun of people in that way? And 
see, you have led Jack into doing the 
same !” 

Instantly the two little faces returned 
to their normal proportions, and Tricksy 
hung her head. 

“T’se solly,” she said, while Jack puc- 
kered up his mouth, ready to aid and abet 
his companion in ill-doing, in case she 
should see fit to cry. 

“ Tricksy’s solly,” he urged. “ Kiss the 
two of us, sissy.” And sissy, nothing 
loath, did so; after which the children 
flew off like two birds, and were soon in 
ecstasies over a large holly-tree already 
thickly gemmed with berries, here and 
there beginning to grow rosy. 

What happy, quiet days for the father 
and his children were these first days at 
Beach House! I linger on them, as we 
linger in the sunshine when dark shadows 
are coming up over the heavens, and will 
soon darken the landscape; when the mut- 
tering of the storm will be heard, and the 
birds fly low, and seek shelter in the thick 
branches. 

But this time is not yet. Georgie, sitting 
silently at her work that evening, after she 
has kissed two little sleeping faces upstairs, 
and while her father is busy with his books, 
thinks over the day’s events, and calling to 
mind all the banker’s wife had said, smiles, 
as she says to herself : 

“Douglas Ainsleigh! what a pretty 
name that is!” 
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